declared, reaching out for his second whisky and soda.
" I've come down here to buy a serial story off you for
Munseys Magazine, and whether I pull it off or not, I'll
show the whole hotel here what American cocktails are
like, if you give me half an hour before dinner, plenty of
ice, and all the dry gin and French vermouth I need. I
shall feel then that I haven't come all this way for
nothing, anyhow."
Bob was as good as his word, too. How he managed
it I don't know, but up at the hotel that evening, behind
the bar, there he was in shirt-sleeves, squeezing lemons, stir-
ring huge tumblers, juggling with them and stirring their
contents, smiling and joking with everybody, although
they were all perfect strangers to him, and sending the
stupefied waiters away every few minutes with trayfuls
of cocktails, for all of which (I can answer for it) he
religiously paid. It was such a maelstrom of alcohol as
the Golfe Hotel at Hyeres had never known, the gayest
company at dinner, and Bob Davis the most popular
guest who had ever entered the place. Incidentally, he
bought my next serial for Munseys Magazine for more
money than I had ever hitherto received for a serial in my
life. It was called The Hillman, and the volume, I think,
still has some small sale.
Whilst I'm on the subject of serials, I should like to
retrace my steps a little. Several years before the sale of
The Hillman to Bob Davis for Munseys, I had had another
very interesting conversation with an American editor,
Mr. Chamberlain, who was editor-in-chief of the Cosmo-
politan Magazine, Hearst's famous periodical. He came to
me on the subject of serial work just at the time when
publishers were rather divided in opinion as to whether
the prior publication of the story in a magazine affected
its value when presented in volume form. I know that
at that time the prevailing opinion amongst one or two
of the old firms of publishers was that they preferred to
issue a story in its virginal form, that is to say, that they
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